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found, I apprehend, in the fact that see, or| deed as that little ship-load which the ambition would lie open and unobstructed before | proper home, and her Senegal and Gambia will 
Che New-Dork Colonization Journal | pnoy Tere bnen eater @ nals @ ee deck of the May Flower, when abe set sail for the |him seem to his eager mind, like the fabled Pactolus, 
is PUBLISHED at TER abolitionism. I regret that dis- | wilderness of ; bat with all its feebleness| Sir, I am in favor of the amelioration, and ele-| whose limpid waters flowed over golden sands. 
Colonization Office pace my Sy ne PY ore ye mixture of civilized sad sa life, it | vation of the condition of the free colored men of | Then the question will be, not who can be found to 
raised. I regret that the mere question of an ap-| was the of a noble enterprise, and it carried our State ; and it is because Iam in favor of it that | go to Liberia, but how can the means be found to 
NEW BIBLE HOU BSE, ropriation to ald in assisting such of the free | with it, the pilgrims of the May Flower, the|I advocate as a great good to them the cause of| send those whoare eager to go. The gentleman 
CORNER OF ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE. lacks of our own State, as choose so to do, to em-| torch of Christianity and repubioatann from one | colonization. I rejoice ee con ea tells us, that the mind of the colored man is full of 
. igrate to the land of their forefathers, should be to the other. Ling among themselves to ameliorate their hostility to the cause of colonization, and | am sor- 
Ervms made to turn upon the question whether the Col-| The emigrants settled at a place called Sherboro, | I will countenance and assist it by every means in oy © Saw Ort, Leg a LT 80 

, eg onization Society was or was not hostile in its ten- those Se al, pest they were joined by thirty- my power, whether in a private or a public capa-| But is this « natural instinct in t mind of the 

77. Cetvenes te the Gy, #0 50) dencies to the immediate abolition of Slavery in the | three others. The place being found unhealthy it| city. The gentleman from Putnam, (Mr. Bailey,) | man, or is it the result of —— derived from 
von ee et e's © 26) couthern States. But, Sir, since the issue has been | was soon abandoned, and another location selected | who opened this discussion, alluding to some re-jexternal causes? If the former, then, indeed, I 
piestoone address, + - ~ > 100) cade, for one I am willing to meet it, and assuming | some miles further south, where the rivers Mesurado | marks of mine made the other day on the occasion | should of the ultimate success of coloniga- 
| 2 0 | the gentleman to be correct in his view, that Col-|and St. Paul find their outlets into the ocean. | of presenting the petitions of the colored men pray- | tion, for it would prove beyond contradiction, that 
§ 00 | oniz ation does stand forth as a plan for ameliorating | Here a few miles of land along the const were pur- | ing for the right of equal suilrage, has taken oc- | the colored man was not possessed of those elements 
10 09 | the condition of the colored race, hostile to that of | chased of the neighboring tribes, and the site of | casion to say that I am in favor of granting that | of character which are requisite to his social and 
(be Jovanat will be sent gratuitously to denore of Five | emancipation, | shall cheerfully aad conscieatiously the future town of Monrovia was fixed. And from | prayer. How far he may be right io his i enfranchisement. This Tam unwilling to 
Dollars, to Life Members for three years, and to Pastors of | place my vote upon the record in favor of this ap- | this insignificant beginning sprang .the Republic of | will be seen when the resolutions pending in the! believe. On the contrary, the hostility of even the 
Churches where the cause is presented and a collection tak- | propriation. Liberia. Senate on that subject come before this House, | educated and intelligent colored man to coloniza- 
en and ‘ranamitted to us. Did it not originate in the South, we are asked,| 1 shall not detail the progress and history of the | and I shall be upon to vote on them. Bu ment, is to be traced to the im- 


a} Gon, in my judg 

Co guiiynes OS pet cietn wh ante Seaumegy gression opinions he receives from the ene- 
the remarks made by me on the mies of the cause. It is by just such appeals as 
to. ue CSS oe Ge om eee, Se that made by the gentleman from Washington, that 


colored men of com among | the black po of our State and country are 
rman, me a high rr of nteligens ar Soy ee of ecsuing Seeree to the 
, feel, d 












and in a tone that leaves no room to doubt that an | colony down to the present time. It is suflicient 
affirmative answer must carry its own condemnation | to say, that it gradually increased under the foster- 
with it. Sir, the gentleman can neither get an|ing care of the Society, watil to-day it numbers ten 
affirmative answer to the question, nor, if he could, | thousand inhabitants, mostly ts, or the chil- 
will it in my judgment, carry with it the conse-| dren of emigrants born on the and that its ju- 
quences he seemed to suppose. If he will take the | risdiction exteads six huadred miles along the coast 
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Reported for the Atlas aad Argus. 


their education cad total Stataghent the fact, and ask if it is 

THE COLONIZATION MOVEMENT. trouble to examine for himself, he will see that the | over many thousands of the native tribes, who ac- | to feel, w that y to not an 

Rewanks or How. G. Vaw Sawrvoonn, mv rue | first individual who gave practical direction to the | knowledge its sway and obey its benign laws. In| gence placed lower than property im the | evidence that the whole scheme is futile and im- 
Assemnty, Marcu 20ru, 1856, Arraorata tine | 2% of Colonization, was Dr. Finley, of the free | 1847, the time seemed to have arrived, and ciroum. | scale of political privi They can see no good | practicable. 


State of New-Jersey, who, in 1816, invited several | stances seemed to demand that Liberia should be. 
distinguished gentlemen from all parts of the con. | come an i State ; and the striking spec- 
federacy, to meet at Washington, for consultation | tacle was exhibited to the world, of 

on that subject, and from that consultation sprang | the western coast of Africa, assembling iv Conven- 
the Colonization Society 


85000 ro rugs Cotronization Socrery, 

Mr. Sreaxer :—The gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Northup) who bas just taken his seat, has 
expressed a desire to hear some good reason given, 
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. tion, publishing 
or argument advanced in favor his a ria-} But, ha citizen of a free State thus gave the ting a Constitution and institutions, masses flock in upon us from | who inhabit that continent are ever to be christian- 
tion. Mf the quatiomsan to sutiip chesee io wish first practi pein ahem Cn sil all caeueeeh cae bad senpente ten |@l of Europe, many whom cannot read, | ised and civilized, will it not be through the means 
and will favor me for a short time with his atten- | further back, and may be traced to the same source | & free Governor Roberts, a colored emi- some of whom cannot even speak the language | of these now feeble Colonies? The white man 
tion, | will endeavor to gratify him. I will en-| whence issued the of Independence. great Virginia, had for years administered | in which our laws are written. cannot do it, for the climate, which breathes pesti- 
deavor to show him that he, like many others, is | Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, in 1776, called the affairs of eS was chosen President of} But, Mr. Speaker, I shall not dwell upon the lence and death upon him, warns him not to tarry 
widely mistaken in the objects and aims of the Col- | attention of the Continental C to the sub. | the man of great discerament and force ect of the past history or the condition = FL borders. Nature 
onization movement, and that, far from being a fit| ject. In this sense, it may be said, to | of character—who, in of ability and adminis- | of ite and , and the phy- Providence have Africa as the abode 
object of denunciation, it is really a movement _ originated at the South—particularly as some | trative talent, is not to the chief magistrates | sical and condition of its people. I of the children of her own soil, and their descend- 
which, in its broad and noble philanthropy, ought | years afterwards, and I think, in 1805, the of many of our States, and whose State papers—I | briefly to consider the subject from a higher and | ants; and they must be their own regenerators. I 
to commend itself to the enlightened judgment of | lature of Virginia had the subject under disc speak it without the aah = a. maw wR || more comprehensive point of view What is the/| know it will be asked in to this, what 
this Legislature and the whole American le. I} and passed a resolution that “ it is desirable to pro- | compare favorably with those of the ~ significance and meaning of this colonization move- have you already done ? how much nearer 
will do so, Sir, not by idle and empty declamation, | cure an asylum in Africa for free and such | of this Union. is now a free rep , ac-|ment? What has it done for the colored race, are you now, after the lapse of thirty to the 
but by reference to facts and to history, by a glance | negroes as may be emancipated.” Bat, Sir, these | know as such by some of the principal pow-|and what is to be its result upon the | promised result than when you began’? To ques- 
at the origin, the objects, and the results of the | suggestions were never acted upon or embodied in| ers of Europe, with a government and institutions Costing of that race in hemispheres of the | tions like these I would answer, by referring to the 
Colonization enterprise, the present condition and | any practical form watil De. Finley of New-Jersey, | which are the emanations of our own. Her people world of history. Miracles are not to be ex- 
prospects of the Republic of Liberia, and its proba-|as I have said, in that little pero | convened by | have carried with them to the shores of Africa the| In the first place, sir, it has yn 4: in the growth and progress of a nation. A 
le influence upon the destiny of the colored races| him at Washington, laid the foundation of the | light of our civilizaton, the Christian religion, the | to put « to that abominable cin by undred years is but a day in its b Seven 
who inhabit both hemispheres. American Colonization Society. And it is only be- | Anglo-Saxon tongue, the printing-press, the trial | beings, for hundreds of years has been car- | centuries and a half intervened between the Rome 
lt is proper, however, in the first place, that [| cause he was assisted and encouraged by the phil- | by yan, Oe representative system, and the ballot. | ried on from the western coast of Africa. Indeed | of Romulus and the Rome of Augustus; and two 
hould correct the gentleman in his statements of | anthropy and benevolence of the great, the good, | box. have erected churches, built manufac-| it presents the only really efficient and adequate | centuries between the feeble colony of Jamestown, 
‘acts ; the looseness and inaccuracy of some of those | and the wise at the South as well as the North—| tories, established schools and seminaries of learning, | means to suppress entirely, and utterly root out the | and that powerful Confederacy which numbers its 
atements are sufficient to convince any one who| by a Marshall, a Bushrod Washington, a Jackson, | aud, in short, have laid the foundation stone of what | last veitiges heathen barbarity. | thirty-one so States. Let us not disparage 
will take the trouble to examine the subject, that ro 


a Clay, and a Randolph—it is only because of this |! believe will one day be a flourishing and prosper- 
that Northern fanaticism and folly now seek to set | ous nation, 

the seal of reprobation upon the movement, and| Mr. Speaker, I do not know how I can better 
that Colonization is denounced as an institution de-| convey an accurate idea of what Liberia is, both in 
signed to perpetuate Slavery. And suppose it did its physical condition and its social and moral as- 


the hostility of the gentleman, and those who act 
with him in opposition to this movement, arises, in 
some degree at least, from ignorance or misappre- 
hension of the true facts of the case, and the real 


the young of Liberia, because in a - 
+ s ae wn to be a na- 
Itis yet in its infancy, bur 
hibited sufficient of vitality 
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seizure of a vessel in the port of New-York, which that it will not prove a f: 
nature of the gous at issue. The Colonization | originate at the South, is it for that reason alone to | pects, than by reading froma Report which was| had been fitted out as a slaver in the broad light of Africa, what the colo. 
Society has suffered cruel injury from this cause | be condemned and repudiated ? Can no good come | placed in my hands a day or two since, made by an | of day, and under the of our Government | thirty years from its settlement, we 
from its earliest existence, and it is destined, I fear, |outof Nazareth? Can gentlemen suffer lves | intelligent and disinterested observer, Commander | officials. And we are told no less than of New. ; what New-Ams 
to suffer more. to be so blinded by prejudice as to see omits to| Lynch, who was sent out by our Government ex-| of these vessels are annually fitted out in the same | that magnificeat metropolis which is 

He tells us that the odium attached to this en-| approve south of on and Dixon's lme?| pressly for the (a inspecting the condition for the same purpose, mostly by foreigners, | our State; and that great State itsel., 
terprise is so keenly felt by the colored men of the hence came their much lauded “ Ordinance of | of this country and its - His Report, from | (8 Port and others,) are. 


North, that at the present day you cannot hire one 
of them to go to Liberia. ts this, Sir, true? If 
the gentleman had taken the trouble to read the 
public journals, he would have seen that no later 
than last December, seventeen colored men of our 
own State voluatarily embarked for Liberia, under 
the auspices of the Colonisation Society, to find in 
that republic, the social equality and political priv- 
ileges which are denied them here. Others Core 
gone before them, and others still desire to go. 
And it is the object of this bill to provide means, in 
aid of the funds of the Society, not to expatriate 
the black man and force him to an involuntary ban- 
ishment, but to assist him in his efforts, by a volun- 
tary emigration, to reéstablish himself a freeman, 
socially as well as politically, upon the native soil 
of his ancestors, 

The gentleman from Washiogion denounced the 
Colonization Society as “a deception” and “a 
fraud,” and in the same breath he refers us io 


1787?" If it be true that it originated with| which I have derived much valuable instruction, 
Thomas Jefferson, a Southerner and a slaveholder, | was made to the of the Navy, in 1853, 
could not the same theory which stamps the seal | and I sincerely wish it might be the bands 
of condemnation upon the Colonization Society be- Seney qamanee ee . Lynch visited 
cause it at the South, condemn also that | not only Monrovia, the capital of the republic, but 
ordinance whieh consecrated the Territories of the | also the smaller settlements, and the 

Northwest to Freedom ? districts on the St, Paul's, and penetrated some 
The truth, is, Mr. 8 er, the Colonization move- | miles into the interior. You will not fail to be struck 
ment nated neither at North nor at the | with the familiar names which meet in this Re- 
South. songs te that noble -| port, such as the Broad way of Monrovia, the settle- 
thropy, which has its home everywhere, in ments Marshall, ; 

and every section of the confederacy, In the lan-| miliar names you read but another illustration 
guage of Edward Everett—one of the most con. | that beautiful truth of humanity, that the instincts 
stant and earnest friends of Colonization—it origin. | of are all 

ated in “a great moral and political necessity.”’ | diversities of race or color. Se cates be Ue 
It was the necessary consequence of the attempt on | ria carries with him old and 

the part of our Government to abolish the slave | of his native land, as did the Baglish who 
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the Federal Constitution, the subject of the slave | settlement on the in 
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w 
words of fitting eulogy to that illustrious departed | trade was considered, and as a com to the | was for him a New Amsterdam. then, will the slave trade finally cease, and that foul | casions, exhibited a just appreciation of every im- 
statesman, Henry Clay, as one of the earliest and | prejudices and interests of some of the Southern] [Mr. Van Sa here read several extracts | stigma, which it cast on the name of humanity, be | stitution and whose object was either to 
most constant frieads of the Colonigation cause. that Convention inserted an article in the | from the Report of L descriptive | finally blotted out forever. elevate the of ber own people, o eres 
Sir, when was it, that the gentleman from Wash- | new Sian, eng Septem < ety of Monrovia, its streets, public churches the Republic of Liberia is a subject of| the boundaries of science and art, or to 
ington, the devoted and ardent political disciple of | laws which should prevent the several States from | and schools, the character and condition of ite pop- | the interest, when we come ah gone gs desigus of a broad and liberal benevolence. Let 
Henry Clay living, and the eloquent eulogist of | importing such as pleased prior to| ulation ; also, of the agriosiiurel dietists on” fh. im reapest to We prohaive Satene Watery, its| her not, then, stand aloof from an enterprise like 
Henry Clay dead—when was it that he came to the| the year 1808. In other that the slave} Paul river, the farms and houses, the ‘ram qo dhe cay both upon the and free| this, whose object is to benefit a portion of her 
conclusion that this same Henry Clay, to the last] trade should not be totally interdicted until that pe- aspect of the country, its the popalation of our own . Tknow this — already oo long neg- 
moment of his existence, was party to “decep |riod. Subsequent to the year 1808, this infamous te Degen ete. | is an which is treated ridicule, and 
tion” and the patron of “a fraud?” The glaring | traffie—the with curse of Africa, and the re- hese accounts, Mr. Speaker, from an accurate often contempt and scorn by our opponents.| New-York has endowed with a py new By 
injustice of epithets and denunciations like these b proach of O was prohibited by law. | and observer, seat thither for But, Sir, in my humble the time is com- OU 0 levees Kans, her Citingp> end 
apparent; but still more unjust is that other) Aud yet, in defiance of law, and as it were by ose by our Government, a dif- may it is true, in the future—| learning. She has fostered and protected her noble 
charge made by the gentleman, that the Colonia | stealth, it was occasionally practiced ; for so late as Fasont plotore ean that wept ve sketch the a which spring from | system of public instruction and public charites, 
tion movement has been the bitter and unoeasiag | 1819, a of slaves was seized by the State of | enemies of colonization have some times drawn. | the which is planted in Liberia, will be re. until she is able to exclaim of them with conscious 
enemy of every missionary enterprise. It is a| Georgia sold, cne-half of the purchase-money | May we not well infer from it, that the agricultu- as the asylum and refuge of the colored Se ene oe pee © es 
charge not worthy of a serious answer. The whole |—in pursuance of the law under which they were | ral distriet on the St, Paul, not in (ertility »)man all over the I do not upon this sub- Freee om. oe eee, i! ex- 
his.ury of Colonization contradicts it. The churches | sold—belonging to those who had re-captured the | but ia actual cultivation, may compare aye own opinion alone, for | tens of in the 
and seminaries of learning, and benevolent instivu- slaves, and the other half to the State of | with of the best parts of own State tm conscious it would have and ought 1o have bu a Se ee seren- 
tions of Liberia comteadiot it. The yearly emigra-|Mr. Crawford, thea Secretary of the Treasury,| And gentleman from (Mr. | little with this House, but I speak the researches of her own to ib 
tiva to Africa of intelligent, and educated, and | called the attention of the General Government to ), when he denounces ' the enh y of the ablest and most lustrate her natural products and and her 
Christian men, aan na pe | aetna « their meh ge wer Pt aed we dae pe est movement as hostile to the — and the oong Gann ee Pema piercer | zy nie noble 
own persvas missionaries of eiviizavion and human | ing the payment to te of Georgia and others | missionary it seems ¢> me is answer , ia ne other can the great problem » in another to 
ily Ww those demghied regions, from which their | of their claims, and directing these poor Africans ed by th record, hia report ave cbureber in|of atvicen very, andthe ftare seperation of var Jon approprnons ae made evi- 
ancestors were torn, uniutored and untamed sava-| to be conveyed back to their mative country. It weet bl oer hy thousand, and black and white races of this » find its dence of ol age b por ws wot then 
ges. . was at a day when the subject could still be dis-| two or three on average in of the other|tion. We are pant tothe turn an uawilling ear to the calls of this generous 
It may be, Sir, that I do not clearly understand | cussed calmly and dispassionately by statesmen |t settlements. Bolton, in| that the labors of years succeeded in charity which presents euch siveng and 
the kind of missionary enterprise to whieh the gen- | North and South—when wise and Wesrel counsels a letter, “‘in no part of the world have | colonizing but ten thousand and we are! claims upon our » We : 
tleman alludes. 1t may be, perhaps, that he refers | still prevailed, unmingled with the asperity and bit-| 1 met with a more orderly, sober, religious and | asked how 2 tiene will elapse ob thio sate -be- ing this to erect monuments to 
to that other species of missionary enterprise which | terness which have grown outof the incendiary ef. | moral permet than in " And yet | fore the entire pepe of America shall he | oar a Herkimer and 
sends abroad over the Southern its emissar- | forts of modern agitators, And the Goverament| we are orts made to re- | be removed. , is o. It] hams ; let us vote now to aid in erecting & monument 
ies of abolitionism, drumming up recruits for the | appropriated $100,000 to carry out the humane | tard and the of free colored tal tae sunvoe end Guinea of | more significant of the of the age in which we 
‘ under-ground railroad,” of which the ge purpose of restoring these blacks to freedom in their| men from a land Weave egacity of peliteal pity. poe) praeg SS day, not the broad and entight- | live, im that iefant which is into 
has spoken, aod sowing the seeds of disunion, and | native land. is denied them by man, and equality of social view of the statesman, who studies tacts in the | existence on the western coast of the 
lighting up the flames of discord. To missionary! Ite0 happened that the Colonization Society at is denied them by nature, to a land where | light of history and . The these wp roaae of the om Teen t np the 
enterprises lke these I cam readily believe the Col- Gat Gan Xi00e were ready to send over a few | both these are theirs. colored man is urged | come, and must come, ia suict and gery Be 
oniz ition Society lends no aid or countenance. persons who been Seung wing io cesigrate unwise, I will not say pretended friends, to| when Africa will be meeaive ws Soren Se the Govermment und 1 om 
And here | apprehend we meet the true cause of | Africa, and these, with the Georgia slaves, to his state of social oS ore. man; waen ts Oil, hecoane 'o Tee wae) that a narrow and 
the ition of the gentleman, and those who act | eighty-six in number, were the in the move- | tion rather than take his part with that “or- | to the masses of Ireland, to to 
with him ; and to this source is to be traced their | ment of African Colonizwtion. It wes a feeble and | derly, sober, religious, and across 


hostility to the Colonization Society, It is to be 
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ubpromising expedition—seareely 80 promising im-| the ocean, where the avenue to| ev ry 
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New York sent its slab of marble to be in 
that Monumental pile, which arises, 
grandeur on the banks ofthe Potomag to im- 
mortal memory of the Patherof bis Country. The 
dent is oné worthy of imitation ; let us follow 
t. Let us send in the shape of material aid, at 
Jeast, a single block of granite for that plain Repub- 
lican edifice, which is now in process of erection on 
the broad plateau of Central Africa, beneath the 
burning sun of the tocrid zone. 


finally blotted out for ever.” Again, “ if the uinety | travel fur two days to reach Mdenga, and take five 
millions of barbarians who inhabit that eontipent, | days to Gaumbo, they then, with two days of 
are ever to be Christianized and ¢ivilized, will it net | hard tra get to “the heel,” where 
be through means of these now feeble colonies?” | the shore 4 to the west of north, 
Or, “give the negro an opportunity to develop | Thirteen days farther bring them to the Unia- 
their nationality amid their own people, and they |mesi, They then travel twelve days among that 
rise in the seale of existence as men and as a nation.” | tribe, from east to west. Other twelve days (direc- 
“Place upon the Continent of Africa a nation of | tion the same) bring them to the Wafips tribe, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. J. MORRIS PHASE | Accounts from the Bust represent the slave trad: 
Tue following notice, is taken ¢hiefly from q|** being carried on cruelly and actively in Pulo 


short memoir of our departed brother, by the Rey, | Nits and the islands, for the benefit 
©. P. Blair, in the Christian Advocate :— of the Dutch residents in Java. 


Rev. J, Morris Pease, to whose memory this —— 
brief sketch is affectionately dedicated, at the age| YSLLI MEN OF WESTERN arrica 
of forty-five years, suddenly closed his mortal life,| Is Sangarrah, an independent province above 
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—— | them, if ever they are to make a mark on the 
3 graphy of the world; showing that they have felt 
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Christians, and you combine, in aid of Africa's re- 
generation, elements of moral and social strength 
that will ensure ultimate success.” We have not 
only the statements and views of the original found- 
ers of this great scheme, held by their successors 
and carried out into effect, but we have also a lever 
which ought to lift up the colored man's mind to a 
higher elevation, and a wider prospect of duty, in- 
fluence, and success. There is warning in the no- 
tice, “ If this (presumed hostility to colonization) 
be a natural instinct in the mind of the colored 
man, then indeed I should despair of the ultimate 
success of Colonization ; for it would prove beyond 
contradiction that the colored man was not pos- 
sessed of those elements of character which are 
requisite to his social and political enfranchisement.” 
These are the words of a friend, and are worth 


Let it never be forgotten that a demonstration has 
been coming forth, clear as the sun, to the effect, 
that efforts on behalf of Africa must ultimately fall 
into the hands of its own races. Such have ever 
been the views of enlightened men over the whole 
history of this great undertaking. What relates to 
physical contingencies is now systematized. This 
is the Society's practical work. Their effort is to 
found and sustain colonies. To this they will con- 
tinue devoted. But in so doing they have, as was 
intended, opened up @ great region to missionary 
and scientific effort. This region comprises the 
sources of the Niger, the high plains which throw 
the waters of that river towards the interior, and 
the wooded glades and valleys between these plains 
and the Atlantic, Of the vast continent, this re- 
gion may now be considered as Afro-American ; 
and it is to it especially that we would direct the 
attention of the colored men of this country, as the 
scene of their efforts. There is in it a fair field for 
them. Other races are thrusting in their exploring 
parties all over the world, wherever anything un- 
known remains to be discovered. Let our colored 
men take this in hand, It is all that can be left for 


the impulses of their age. Let it be the nursery, 
where their missionary spirit may be trained and 
tried, preparatory to the work which ought especi- 
ally to be theirs-—in planting religion, pure and un- 


them ponder the following example, and think how 





Hart to the bright banner, the guide of the free, 
The * lone star” that waves over Afric’s blue sea! 
light canoe bounding along the steep swell, 
wads to the strand where our children shall dwell. 
s own land with its palm-ehaded bills, 
aud its fair sparkling rills; 


.a8 thelr footsteps shall roam, 
| Goora shall glow round their home. 


ey ll bring us the fruit of the tree, 
the forest the spoll of the bee; 
ill have spread its gray gloom o'er the hours, 


y shall guide through its balm-breathing flowers, 
cbt sunny brows and dark flashing eyes 
Shai! chikihood’s free laugh in its melody rise ; 
Or round our old knees in soft wonder they'll stand 
To list the dread tale of their old Afric land. 
Our beart-chertsbed hymus sha’) sound bigh in the alr, 
In old sacred strains they shall waft up their prayer, 
And infancy’s lip shall lisp low the Great Name, 
Which aposties of peace lived and died to proclaim. 
Thou old Afric land, with thy bright flashing sea! 
Be thou the abode of the manly and free; 


Thy fetters are broke, and the spoller po more 
Crowds dark forms to boudage along the waste shore. 


No hearts are there drooping with bardens of woe— 
No moan from the wave o'er the murdered below, 
No shrieks in the air, no blood tracks on the sand, 
The * Star of Peace” waves o'er the old Afric land. 
= t — — 


READING FOR COLORED MBN, 

We take the liberty of repeating our request, 
that subscribers to this journal will use all suitable 
means for circulating it among the free colored men 
of this country. [tis our purpose to address our- 
selves occasionally in an especial manner to them. 
If we have prejudices among them to encounter, 
we have also great purposes to unfold. The end 
which it is needful for them to aim at, should be 
kept clearly and patiently before them. The more 
intelligent of them know 
of effort may be different from ours. The ways 
onward are a matter of minor importance. The end 














which they attain, the deeper sense will they have 
of the grandeur and the value of our efforts for 
them. 

We have presented in this number the 
speeches of two of our representatives, in debating 
our case before the Legislature at Albany, in March 
last, They convey impressively the of 
intelligent men, and sum up what it is of most im- 


buted to put a stop to that abominable traffic in hu- 
man and “that when the cordon of civil- 
ization shall have extended along the whole West- 
ern coast of Africa, theo, and perhaps not till 
wl the sheve-tradin aaly come, ans that el all 
ma which it cast on the name of humanity 





















long men wil! }¢ Galisfied to wait until the same 
exalted heroism be found among them. The ques- 
tion is ever before the Christian: Where are they 
who ought to be first in such a field? The Church 
of Christ sorrows over the circumstances which so 
long have depressed the colored man; and with 
that regret there has come the determination, that 
henceforward he shall have a fair field, and efficient 
help, to furnish him for the duties to which he is 


called. 
ee 


THE INTERIOR SEA OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 

Tue continent of Africa may be considered as 
composed of three great table lands, or elevated 
plains, all to some degree, in regard to their river 
systems, being apopelagic, or having interor de- 

to receive their waters—such as Lake 
Tshad in the north, and Lake Ngami in the south. 
Reports, some time ago, reached the missionaries 
on the eastern coast, that, in connection with the 
well-known Lake Maravi, or Niassa, there stretched 
away to the north and west an immense expanse of 
fresh-water sea, exceeding anything found else- 
where in the world. The last accounts of this dis- 
covery are somewhat indistinct. They are in sub- 
stance as follows : 

Three routes, from the east coast to the interior, 
lead to different points of this lake. 
at the north, there is, first, that which 
from Tanga, through the masses of hills overtopped 


pastoral country, ocoupied by the Masai, until it 


sented as 
The 


through 


g, 


a 


where there is a amall salt-water stream running 
west to the W The time so spent amounts 
to forty-six days, But it is remarked that a tra- 
veller from Ujighi, proceeding due south along the 
shores, reached this salt river among the Wapogo 
in seven Here the lake makes “quite a 
round bend.” We have in this way the same 
point reached in two different directions, forming a 
reéatering angle; the northern shore of the south- 
ern half of the lake being nearly at right angles 
to the eastern shore of the northern division. 

Ujighi is a starting-point for large row-boats 
to cross the lake, They take five days to reach a 
mountainous island, called Kavogo; and twenty- 
five more to reach the opposite shore, where they 
procure copper. An Arab merchant crossed in 
twelve days, and returned in nine, The shores 
are everywhere low and sandy, and the population 
generally dense. 

Arab traders have settled at Ujighi, which is a 
slave mart. They have introduced the culture of 
rice. Kavogo is an island mountain, starting ab- 
ruptly from the water, with streams descending 
from it, It appears reddish in the morning and 
evening, but blue or white during the day. It is 
reverenced as the habitation of an evil spirit, the 
“lord of the sea.” Those who cross make an of- 
fering of a black sheep and a white fowl, If the 
spirit is satisfied, the water is calm and looks black ; 
if not, he sends winds down from the mouvtaia, 
raises the waves, and the waters look red. Some- 
times the spirit hides the mountain altogether, so 
that no part of it can be seen, Those who do not 
propitiate this Avolus never return, Mountains are 
reported to stretch round the north end of this sea. 
All yet rests on native authority. 

There are reasons, both physical and historical, 
inclining us to doubt the correctness of the repre- 
sentations given of this lake as to its stupendous 
extent. A body of water requires, of course, what 
is called a dead level. Where evaporation is con- 
stant and intense, it requires, also, a rim of sur. 


geo- rounding land, sufficient by its collection of rains, 


to supply this waste. Hence the extent of such a 
lake must have a ratio to the demands of the cli- 
mate, and the extent of its feeding and sustaining 


lands. The probabilities altogether are in favor of 
the state of things indicated on some of our maps, 


defiled, among the colored races of the world. Let | oF that there is in that region a number of lakes. 


These may, in the rainy seasons, communicate 
more or less. This circumstance would account 
for the reports given by the natives. A constant 
expanse of water of the size reported could 
scarcely have remained so long unknown. 

The truth, as to these matters, will probably be 
ascertained at an early date, by the efforts of the 
expedition now in progress under Count Escay- 
rac de Lauture, which has been organized on an 
extensive and efficient scale for all purposes of 
geographic discovery and scientific exploration, 
combining in it men of almost all civilized nations, 
and of all variety of acquirements likely to con- 
tribute to its usefulness. It is under the protec- 
tion of the Pasha of Egypt, who had put at its 
disposal two small steamers, to copvey everything 
commodiously along the lower Nile. They ex- 
pected to concentrate at Khartoom in December. 

> 

New Coronmatios Sarre Mary Carouwe 
Srevens.—The late Col. John Stevens, of Talbot 
county, Md., in the generosity of his heart, made 
a donation, last spring, of $36,000, to build a ship 
for the American Colonization Society, to carry 
emigrants to Liberia. Interest acerued on the 
donation before it was used, which increased it to 
about to $37,000. The money was placed by Mr. 
Stevens, shortly before his death, which took place 
soon after, in the hands of three trustees—J. H. B. 
Latrobe, Esq., Hon. Elisha Whittley, and James 
Hall, M. D., who were entrusted with the 
of the ship, and are to hold her for the use 


that end well. Their way | by the snowy Kilmanjaro, and then crosses a level | benefit of the American Colonization Society. 
F, W. Brune, Esq., with his acoustomed liberality, 





Sept. 20th, 1856, at the residence of Rev, B. J,| Foolah, is the great training-echool of the Yili 


Ives, Auburn, N. Y, 


Very soon after his conversion, the path of duty 
was made plaix, and from that time all the s 


and powers of his vigorous mind were collected and | heralds for the chiefs, 


concentrated on that one great work, “ 


men. These are a tort of caste, in which the son 
succeeds to the profession of the father, They are 
the newsmen of the country, acting as couriers and 
with « loud 
voive whatever it is wished to make public, As 


the Gospel of Christ.” As a member of the New- | they pass through @ town, others who are aspirants 
York Conference, and for many years the pastor | for the honors and profits of the office, estch up 
of responsible stations, he became familiar with, | the intelligence, and convey it over the country. 


and endeared himself to, the hearts of his 
Early and late he toiled, no 
omitting no duty, robbing himself of even the hours 
necessary for rest, till in the winter of 1846, while 
engaged ina protracted meeting in the City of 
WwW h, his constitution, ever delicate phy- 
sica ly, and mentally over-taxed, sank beneath its 
accumulated burden. 
ensued, aud for weeks he hovered on the grave's 
brink. As spring advanced, his faltering steps be- 
came more firm ; his pale face wore an occasional 
flush ; yet he was henceforth # stranger t+ con- 
firmed health, or a prospect of long life, One 
thing was evident, his sensitive lungs could 
survive the changes of winter in this N. 
oy Yay he winter found 
an invalid, but an energetic laborer 
vineyard of his Master, on the suony 
Thomas 


early yA pmugue Yellow fever, in its most 
terrible soon made its a 

bis ally & ep athan edlimeeein ensaet 
brother hastened to the bedside of the sick and the 
dying, and there, like an angel of light, he hovered 
to administer comfort, and point the dying to the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
world, At length his own wife and sister 
smitten with the terrible plague. Days and 
of tears and prayers, and long, weary 
passed, and then, at last, came the crisis. 


if 


t 


loved sister, to sleep till the morning of the resur- 
rection. The impaired health of himself and fam- 
ily rendered his return necessary, and after a few 
months, he was once more welcomed to bis native 
land. Nature again rallied, and he was soon able 
to accept an agency from the American Coloniza. 
tion Society. For years his sympathies had been 
enlisted for the poor African, consequently his de- 
votion to this cause became the absorbing theme 
and business of the remainder of life. His winters 
were generally passed in the Southern States; but 
the great object and purpose of his heart and labors, 
for the last two years, has been, as soon as practi. 
cable, to visit Africa, explore her interior, form 
plans for a thorough educational system, and do 
all in his power for ber full and final . 
The last mouths of his life were devoted to the 
establishment of an association for this purpose ; 
and through the zeal and liberality of kind and 
farseeing Christians, preparation of a 

character had been Made for carrying out his views. 
The Association may still execute these plans. 
relationship to Africa, and our respect for 
memory of the departed, ask this at 
Our Gracious Lord him to let go 
best 
him 
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ness in Auburn ; his home and family being in 
city of Brooklyn ; it was no more than natural 
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With 
him the last ten days, his eldest son, and his 
er, Rev, L, M, Pease, who did not reach 
ull death had done its work, bore back his 
body to New-York, and from thence to 
Cemetery, where, interred in a lovely 
probably sleep till Christ shall bid it 
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the question as to slave emancipation, had pub- 
lished their second to the Islands 
in the West Indies, and to the Gulf of Guinea. It 


people. | They distribute notices of the will of the chief, of 
fatigue, | the resolutions of palavers, and the substance of the 


debates. They thus also become the substitutes 

for public records, and do the verse-making of tbe 

community, whether serious or burlesque. 
—_—»——_ 


ANGLO-AFRICAN PATOIS, OR THE NEGRO 


In the “Leisure Hour” there are some notices 
on this subject, of which we select a few. Any- 
thing thick is denominated “fat ;"’ thus they say 
“a fat tree,” or “the branch is fat ;” strong wind 
is “a wind too much saucy.” 

If & man resides anywhere, it is expressed by 
“sits down.” Our word “is,” they translate by 
“ lives.” They would say, “ Master sit down here 
Brooklyn, him lib at New-York, back come even- 
ing.” “ De duck bib in de pot, him boil.” “ Fader 
lib in de churchyard, him lib underground.” “ Past 
dat one,”’ means more than that one. “Him ole 
past me.” ‘Dis horse handsome past mark.” 
“You eye catch ‘em,” expresses yoy see them, 
“1 done do 'em,” I have finished them. “Master 
send you plenty good how do's” — brings your 
friend's compliments to you. 

Such expressions exemplify a fact well worthy 
of attention in studying modifications of language, 
such as occur when people replace the words of 
their indigenous language by those of another ton- 
gue. The result is an intermixture, in which the 
idioms of the older are overlaid by the outward or 


APRICAN TRADB. 
monthly meeting of the Liverpool Cham- 
ommerce, for October, a communication 

the Board of Trade, from B. Campbell, 
|B. M's, Consul at Lagos, was read, whicl. 
: “ That there were but few and willing ol 
to the employment of capital in 
regions about the Niger and Tshedda, which, 
with some security for property, are within reach of 
the Felatah and other interior people ;: and experi- 


ence has proved that the Mohammed in 
those countries of which they hve ape 
the former inhabitants, have, after a time, 


dowa to the pursuits of lawful commerce—those of 
Boondoo, with the Gambia ; those of Footah Toro, 
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Gradually, as the chiefs became rich, they felt no 
inclination to risk themselves in slave hunts, for 
such was the character of their warfare, They 
preferred the more safe and pesce/ul gains arising 
from legitimate commerce with the white man. 
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or promote the establishment of a regular steam 
communication between Fernando Po and the con. | 
fluence of the Niger and Tshadda rivers, in order | 
that Native traders may be assured that the way | 
will be kept open ; and, also, that Her Majesty's | 
Government should, at periodical intervals, extend 
such communication further up the two rivers, with 
a view to the extension of geographical discovery, | 
of commerci! enterprise, and of religious civiliga- 
tion in the interior of Africa, 

6. That should Her Majesty’s Government ac- | 
cede to this proposal, there is every prospect of | 
the completion of the great and benevolent object | 

iow, by the spontaneous commercial enterprise 
f liberated and other Africans in the various set- | 
tlements upon the West coast, and by the zeal of | 
Missionary Societies, 

7. That the prospect of thus introducing lawful 
commerce, civilization, and Obristianity into this 
partof Africa, are greatly strengthened by the ex- 
ample of one powerful and enterprising nation, 
called the Yoruba nation, whose country occupies 
the chief districts lying between the Bight of Benin 
and the river Niger, which, within the last ten years 
has made rapid progress in social improvement, 
chiefly through the immigration of their liberated 
countrymen from Sierra Leone, and by the residence 
of missionaries amongst them, A statement respect- 
ing this nation is ace to this Memorial, and 
your Memorialists have reason to know that there 
are large numbers of this tribe, and of the Ibo 
tribe, now in Sierra Leone, ready to take advantage 
of the opening of the Niger to lawful commerce, 
by immigrating to those parts for the purposes of 
trade. 

8. Lastly, in the prospect of an extension of the 
West African trade, that it will be of great impor- 
tance to make Sierra Leone a free port; it being 
the only harbor upon a coast line of at least 2000 
miles. A letter from Macgregor Laird, Esq., upon 
this point, is appended to this Memorial. 

Your Memorialisis, therefore, hambly pray, that 
Her Majesty’s Government will adopt measures both 
for promoting Britwh commerce and civilization, 


| the immi 


‘of energy and zeal; every day increases his anxiety, 


|tired from a life of Yq ee to know 





and for effectually suppressing +l remaining slave- 
trade, upon the West African coast ; and they sub- 


mit the following measures as especially conducive 
to these ends. 

(1.) To maintain the African squadron in the 
state of efficiency which it had attained before the 
brenking out of the Russian war, when the slave- 


trade along the whole West African coast was re- 
ported to be virtually extinct. 

(2.) To provide as a branch of the duties of the 
West African squadron, or in some other way, the 
sending of a small steamer up the Niger, to the 
confluence, each season, for the next five or seven 
years, to give confidence and encouragement to any 
trading settlements which may be formed of emi- 
grants from Sierra Leone, or other parts of the 
coast; and to protect lawful traders from the 
marauding tribes which infest the Delta of the Niger. 

(3.) To secure to British traders a free use of 
some port, either at Fernando Po, by a commercial 
treaty with Spain, or in some other locality, of which 
several might be selected in the neighborhood of 
the Cameroons, as an entreport for British mer- 
chant ships. 


(4.) To place a small war-steamer upon the river 
or lagoon on which the island of Lagos is situated, 
which would give the command of the waters run- 
ning parallel to the coast for nearly 200 miles— 
which are now used by slave boats to dodge 
and escape the eruisers on the coast. 

(5.) Lastly, in the prospect of an extension of the 
West African trade, to make Sierra Leone a free 
port. 

Se -- 
FROM LIBBRIA, 

Tne Liberia Jlereld contains notices from R. E. 
Murray, Eeq., of date lst September, detailing his 
efforts to raise among the natives implicated in the 


late war, the amount of those fines and indemnities 
to which they had been subjected. Some fussy 
enmities had also to be removed among the in- 
surgent tribes. A notability, entitled “ Tom Puss,” 
was viewed with some doubtful misgivings, but 
being sharply questioned, denied all evil intentions, 
and as to the indemnity, he, “being the richest 
man, assumed one hundred croos—some have fifty, 
forty, ete., and the greatest solicitude is apparent 
to get rid of the fine; they have men in the bush 
country engaging bullocks, sheep, goats, ete., to 
help the cause forward. ‘We are doing pretty 
well, all things considered ; and if the light fingered 
gentry could only be controlled, we should be at 
ease with regard to such edibles as are generally 
produced here.” 
———_.—__— 

Rosertsport, Sept Ist, 1856, 
To lls Excelleney 8. A. Benson, President Rep. Liberia : 

My Dear Str :—lt gives me much pleasure to 
inform you that we anchored here 10 minutes past 
2 ru, on Sunday, after a pleasant run of 6 1.2 
hours. 

Contrary to the very excited fears of some of our 
friends in Monrovia, we found the beach so good, 
that on a we mee fifty one of our immi- 

rants, with a quantit 8 baggage, etc. 
cad yesterday thirty-five henge ®. weather has 
been very fine, the anchorage good, and the water 


10 bold, that our ship, large as she is, lays within | ; 
half-a-mile of the beach, thus enabling our boats | ; 


‘o make a number of trips per day. 

| am delighted with this place. There is nothing 
wanted but men, means, and enterprise, to make it 
one of the most flourishing commercial Ports in 
Western Africa, while the fertile soil, the pure, and 
cool, and abundant supply of excellent water, all 
conspire to make it a most desirable home for our 
immigrants from the U.S. It ought to be built up 


and sustained with the utmost energy and zeal. 


The accommodations for the new immigrants | 


were ample, but as the floors were only matted, I 
had plank landed, floors laid on poles cut for the 


purpose, and our people are quite contented and 


getting settled. 
As | write by a cowrier express hired for the pur- 


pose, and he walks the beach, and is all ready to 
start, I must refrain from enlarging, but 

subscribing myself, = by 

Respectfully, your Excellency's 
Obedient Servant and Friend, 

Jouw Seyvs, Special Agent A. C. §, 

Rev. Joun Sevs —We are happy to learn of the 

success which attended Mr. Seys” effort in landing 


stores, ete., at Roberts port. His 
letter addressed to President Benson, well | 
of the prospects. Mr. Seysis a go- man, full 


































and, to use his own words, “push a-head” until 
the work is fiaished. A man of such enterprising 
spirit, and Christian sympathy for those with whom 
he is called to associate, as has already marked his 
character, mus be untiring in his efforts to encour 
age them in voluotary avocations for their happi- 
ness, as far as ible, and to set such examples 
of thrift and industry, as will always be a source of 
pleasing gratitication to him when be will have re- 


that he has done his duty, is man is the Rev. 
John Seys. We knew bim in the past, and we be- 
lieve him to be the same in feeling and principle 
now—a lover of the African—a friend of Liberia—— 


and a faithful well-wisher of her y. We 
would here fail to do our duty, were we to forget 
the prompt assistance rendered by Capt. Reid 


Cooper, of the Government Schr. Lark, in this 
matter. His assiduity is well known among his 
fellow-citizens, and his laudable efforts meet with 
their full praise —Liberian Herald. 
—_———_>_-— 

Mr. Horne speaks of a trip up the St, Paul's, 
in company with Mr. Seys, and the Rev. F. Burns, 
of the Liberia Conference. This account indicates 
real progress in agriculture in the country, He 
says: 

“In company with Brothers Seys and Burns, | 
made, the other day, a trip up the St. Paul's. It 
was very pleasant. Mr, Seys found 2 a 
of improvement, I never saw Brother Blackledge’s 
farm (at Upper Caldwell) looking as well. About 
sixteen acres, or more, covered with coffee, pota- 
toes, sugar-cane, cassava, &e., in luxuriant growth. 
At Mr. Jordan's place _— Millsburgh) Mr. Seys 
and I were perfectly delighted ; we felt as though 
we had returned to our native islands in the West 
Indies. There was a steam engine in full blast, and 
the syrup in the coppers boiling and smoking, and 
the sugar-cane being crushed in the rollers, and 
the cold liquor flowing! You may be sure we 
drank a plenty, and wished good luck to the sugar- 
making. We found the grounds about the house 
at Millsburgh looking beautiful. Sisters Wilkins 
and Kilpatrick had them very tastfully laid out. 
We walked beside beds of various plants and flow- 
ers, and beneath arbors for fruitful and flowering 
vines, while, a little in the back ground, the sweet 


to, arrow root, eddoe, d&ec., displayed their 
Pealthful verdure.” — 


THE SUN. 

By means of thermometers buried at various 
depths in the porpbyritic rock of the Calton Hill 
Edinburgh, which serve to indicate the progress of 
the sun’s heat in penetrating the earth, Professor 
Piazzi Smith has been led to infer the probability 
that there is a secular variation of temperature, 
which would determine our sun to be among the 
variable stars. 





———~= > -- 
Ecrrr has now become a winter station for Eng- 
lish invalids. In Madeira the vines appear to be 


recovering. Their partial failure bas led to a more 
extensive cultivation of sugar and grain. Cochineal 
is meeting with attention. Extensive aid had been 
received from England, aud the cholera was nearly 
gone. 
--——~g>___——_ 
LECTURE ON COLONIZATION IN LIBERIA 
BY REY, J. B, PINNEY, 


He called attention to Liberia, respecting which 
he imparted much interestng information. Mr. P. 
is of opinion that the free colored people of the 
United States labor under very mistaken ideas re- 
epecting the colony, and stand very much in their 
own light when refusing to take the subject of emi- 
gration thither into favorable consideration. He 
regarded the idea so prevalent among a 
class, that ee negro population of the United 
States were destined to act an important in 
the enfranchisement oftheir brethren at the Bouth, 
as utterly fallacious; on the contrary 
result was very likely to be attained. If, however, 
he shall emigrate to Liberia, and manfully act his 
part in the erection of a great blic the 
products of which can be t 
in the markets of the world, with those w 
me | of slave labor, the solution 

mw already accomplished. 
States of the Unica produce either of 
great staples at rates which will enable them to 
compete with Liberia, w 
both far better ada to 
rice, and cotton, than the 
this continent. He believed the 
Liberian emigrants had been greatly 
In a few rare instances, where the 
cies of change of climate, ete., 
ed by i conduct, di 
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trade be so effectually erected as to establish a line 
of settlements along the coast for many miles. 

The const for 700 miles is now under the au- 
thority of the oye Liberia, ~ = = 

at enterprise y apprecia y this 
Seantan, more than double that amount might have 
been secured.— Rochester Daily American. 

—_~<>—_—- 
Prom the Ohristian Adyooate and Jounal. 


ELEVATION OF THE COLORED RACE 
No. 2. 
To the Free Colored Mea of the United States. 


Curistian Buaeturen—l have spoken already 
of the common interest which you, as well as we, 
have im the extension of the Gospel over the world 
Amid its vast multitudes there are great races of 
men in very different re 


his place. 

It is for us to set ourselves to the kind of work 
which best suits us, We want scholarship and 
Christian science of the highest order for one kind 
of work; we want practical ekill in arts, such as 
medicine, 5 ag a &c., for another; we want 
sometimes the highest genius, and sometimes the 
most indomitable patience, as the characteristics of 
those who are to be the of Divine truth, 
according as the different fashions of the vast per- 
ishing world may require, So the missionary, 
whose heart glows with earnest love for Christ, 
and Christ's beloved work, has to inquire what he 
is best fitted for, and to consider this fitness as the 
call oe oS hay pany yeep oe On 
u im, sett tforas wor t 
ie this which wer 4 wate deveeanen, till his 
whole soul glows with an earnest fervor on behalf 
of his special unde and to them he goes 
with enthusiastic faith and courage. 

In your case there appears to be an exact fitness 
for a special work, which every pp ny as 
a calling and setting 5 Boy apart to it; 

work is to help the races of the earth's 
tropical regions. You see what a multitude of 
noted men, and of great influential associations, in 
different countries, take an interest in them. If 
we look to Africa alone, we will fiad the Christians 
and the scientific men of this country, and of Kog- 
land, France, Germany, and Holland, both sustain- 
ing Christian Missions there, and watching with 
great eagerness the progress made in exploring and 
civilizing that vast continent, Scarcely, perbaps, 
is a man to be found, meeting with respect in soci- 
ety, who is indifferent to the condition and the 
future of that land and its people. If there should 
be found pay cate you who do not share in this 
interest, few things would so greatly tend to keep 
you low in the esteem of men, 

There are special reasons for all Christians hav- 
ing a deep concern in the experience of that peo- 
ple. There is among them the most notable work 
to be done, and the highest victory of the Gospel 
to be sought ; and there that victory is being gain. 
ed in the conversion of multitudes to God. You 
know that, compared with the rest of the world, 
human nature has sunk lowest there. When the 
white missionary goes among them, and speaks to 
their dull minds and cruel hearts of God, and love, 
and heavenly things, and eternity, no such differ- 
ences are anywhere else detected throughout all 
human nature as occur between him and them. 
Now comes the question, How has eens t 
a- 
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tion of in conte the 
their creation, in the Moniteur, side by side w 
the Imperial autocracy. 
—_—- 2. 
REV. &. M ADAMS. 


Ilex had been connected with the Mission ii — 
rica less than two years, ha sailed from 
United States on the 29th of September, 1964, 
had won for himself a large place in the 
of the wa band, as a most devoted 
of Christ. In July, 1855, the Mission 
him to labor at ee towards the 
and ‘he entered upon his self-denying and 
labors among the barbarous 
with a zeal and faith ; and 
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making such sacrifices, and enduring 
tions. But nothing daunted, and never discou , 
when uted in one town he fled to ; 
and when compelled by wars to leave that, he 
sought still another, where he might mingle with 
the degraded savages, acquire their language, 
prepare the way to proclaim to them, ultimately, 
the wondrous story of redeeming love.” 

* Such labors he enjoyed comecnay, ae often 
remarked that he was now realizi ideal of 
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missi life.” Though the were “ dee- 
perately depraved, and sunk to of 
superstition,” he fully believed that they would 


receive the Gospel, perhaps more readily than the 
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of the Watchman, » Jamaica 
» himself avowedly one of the colored 
giving » sketch of the religious 
vices held Oe qpatng of Ce Sakgecast Saat 
tution, adds the following remarks : 

“Oa reviewi sucieties 
to confer jasting on the of this coun- 
try, one Of themselves cannot but express his ia- 
debtedness to those benevolent institutions ‘ at 
home,’ in sending hither and sustiining for so 
many years past their European n whose 
faithful advocacy of truth and justice, whose 
the flood-tide of monstrous 


tribes nearer the sea, and become the people of | Past 


God, and ts in car the truth to unexplored 
fume” 

us toiling and , he had decided to 
build a small boo house at Mafu, a we 
town, about six miles above Néngené But this 
— he was “~ to . vee of 

nishing it, he left the station, 

voor he Tuesday, August 5th, and bd 
the evening of Saturday, A 9th, to rest for 
Sen, © See SS as God had ap- 
pointed, to sicken sleep—and wake in hea- 
ven.— Missionary Herald. 





Ow the 14th of May, a small Spanish schooner, 
direct from Cadiz, arrived at Fernando Po, about 
one hundred and twentymiles from Old Calabar, 
and landed no fewer than thirty-two-Rems Catho- 
lic micsionaries, This band of ish emi 
consists of five priests, nine eateckiove, eight sisters 
of charity, and tea artisans and agriculturists ; and 
is under the guidance of Don Miguel Martinez 
Lauz, who was chaplain to the Queen of Spain, 
who one ~ star of the order, Both men 
and women had a very uninvi Appearance ; 
they carried their FR ay | thete backs ; 
the use of soap seems to have been denied them ; 
and, with the exception of a few chairs and 
or ‘shake ‘em downs,” théy had neither furniture 
nor provisions. Bat the lack of all these things 
was made up by an ample supply of crucifixes, 

The Baptists of Eagland have a mission station 
in Clarence, the chief town of the island. Clarence 
has become a place since the 
increase of the palm-oil trade on the coast, the es 
tablishment of the monthly steamers, and the insti- 
tution of Missions in various locations. = ps 
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useful 0 Will be mp — 
work, but who, im with the spirit of a : 
derkemp, a Philip, and a Moff. i 

their native land, to proclaim the ‘ 


and degraded Africa.” 


| 


For Liseria.—The Richmond 


Dispatch 
that cighty negroes, most of them emanci 


sofas, |the wiil of the late James Terrill, of Albemarle, 


arrived in Richmo: d by the Central cars the 
inst., on their way to Liberia. These negroes 
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REMARKS OF MR. DENNISTON. 

Ix rae Hovee or Assemety, on tur Bui ro 
Approrpsare Frye Taovsanp Doutars ix Aw 
or Tuer Coronmation Sociery, ste. 

I necacr thet a question involving the interests 
of a whole race of the human family should be in- 
volved in — discussion. There can be no 
connection between the principles of this bill, and 


any question that may arise of a party complexi oo i 


unless we are to mix up every matter that comes 


under our consideration with considerations. 
The political idea must be brilliant—the 
political eye extremely far- x can discover 

politics in a plala to benefit the 


an 

African race, as is by the Colonization 
movement. This movement is sustained by men 
of al! parties, except such of extreme propensities, 
whose ultraism forbids them to oppose everything 
that had not its origin in themsefves, or whose mis- 
trust induces them to cavil at every measure, the 
details of which they do not understand, 

Why should we sacrifice the claims of an unfor- 
tunate race among us, by political collision? Why 
crush the hopes and prospects of a humane enter 
pri-e, for partisan considerations ? Is it not possi- 
b'e for gentlemen upon this floor, to rise above 


arty considerations, and pass through the details 
of this bill upon its merits? Can we not decide 
whether we shall aid a society, having in view the 
wellare of a portion of our population, upon the 
broad yrounds of reason and dispassionate deliber 
ation? Why not treat this matter as we do all 
others coming before us? Why talk of parties— 
the po ym of partic s, or of men, here, or else- 
where, in discussing this bill, which has no relation 


to such matters ? 

Gentlemen have objected to this bill, from local 
cou iderations, They declare themselves opposed 
to the Colonization Society, and to the objects of 
that Society, because Southern men are connected 
with it They mistrust the integrity of the move- 
mt, because it receives aid and countenance from 
the South. | ask gentlemen ia all sincerity and 
candor, whether they are willing to establish such 
a rule to decide upon the merits or demerits of any 
preposition! Do gentlemen take the ground that 
we must oppose every measure originating with, or 
advocated by, Southern men ? hy, the idea is 
monstrous; itis absurd. Had such a rule pre- 
vailed in our Revolutionary struggle, it would have 
crushed a Marion, a Washington, a Jefferson. It 
would ba\ve arrayed our patriot fathers in hostilit 
to each othér;, and have destroyed them in 

struggles for liberty and independence. 

The principles advocated by gentlemen, here, 
are war with every seniment of true iotism ; 
with every precept of Hevolutionaiy precedent. 
The question never was asked, Whence came the 

roposition of independence ? North or South ? 
Pat all, from North and South, banded together, as 
brothers, in a common cause, to free a brotherhood 
of communities, and to establish an independent 

overnment. 
. It did not oceur to the gallant Sta. or the dar- 
ing Putnam, or the patriot Warren, th; they ought 
to mistrust the cause in which they ba embarked 
their fortuoes and their lives, simpl be suse they 
saw a Hayne, & Marion, and a Washingsy jn the 
service. Nor did John Hancock, or Adam. or an 
Northern patriot, refuse to siga the soroll of inde- 
pend. ace, because they saw the signatures of South- 
erh meu written thereon, 

Genulemen speak and talk as if we are to reject 
every proposition that fiods an advocate in the 
South—as though we are to mistrust everything 
originating from the South. 

1 ask, gentlemen, what has the South done to 
create such mistrust—to excite such opposition ? 

Take the question of slavery upon which man 
base their opposition to this bill, and against whic 
we have heard such loud denunciations ; Who first, 
in all our country, raised his voice against it, and 
proposed the emancipation of slaves? Take the 
slave trade; whence came the first proposition to 
abolish it, and to exclude it from the protection of 
civilized nations? Gentlemen talk as if nothi 

ood had ever originated south of Mason 
Jixon’s line, when, in fact, the very principles 
they so blindly and loudly advocate had their ori- 
in with Southern men and in a Southern State. 
hen Thomas Jefferson stood up in the Leg- 
islative Halls of Virginia, advocating the cause 
of human freedom; when he called upon 
the authorities to enact laws for emancipation ; 
when Virginia protested against the slave-trade, 
and called upon the mother country to a te 
the iniquitous traffic—oo Northern man had 
spoken for buman freedom ; no Northern State had 
remonstrated agaiost a traffic in human flesh; and 
yet, gentlemen say, we must mistrust a measure 
that finds its first advocates in the South. 

Take the question of humana freedom, personal or 

litical, and who can decide whether the s t- 
ive miad of Patrick Heary or of Samuel A 
originated the idea. All that we know is, simply, 
that the question was agitated North and South— 
in Massachussetts, in Virginia,—aye, in South Car- 
olina, about the same time that it was talked of in 
New. York ; and, notwithstanding these facts stand 
palpable before us, gentlemen will rise in their 
places and say they mistrust amy measure that finds 
advocates in the South. 

Let me say to these gentlemen, this is unworthy 
of American statesmen, and at war with every as- 
piration of the American heart. 

The bill before us calls up in review the condi- 
tion of the negro race throu: t our land, and the 
bes: means at hand to elevate their condition, At 
the South they are oppressed, and deemed inferior 
to the whites Whether slaves or freemen, they 
are an oppressed and a d race; they are 
debarred from all inducements to advance either 
in personal or social condition. Whatever ste 
they may take in the scale of human existence, the 
incubus of caste crushes out every aspiration, every 


hope. 

The philanthropist, on this floor, and elsewhere, 
would have the negro remain where he is, amid an 
atm sphere Soe and destructive to every ad- 
vancement in his condition; would chain him to a 
destiny in which none of the nobler and higher 
traits of his character can be verona oh would 
consign him to be the despised serf inferior of 
those with whom he lives. 

A’ the North the African race has been set free 
from bondage as achattel. He may come and 
at pleasure; he may enjoy all the results of 
own labor ; he is free in person, but he is not free 
in many other respects, 


We, of the North epeak of bim as a man—-asa 
free man, and still surround him with crushing dis- 
abilities. We permit him to acquire property, to 
take a stand among the business men of our com- 
munity, and yet deny to him both social and polit- 
ical equality. The negro may own lands, may have 
bonds and mortgages, buy and sell stocks, live lux- 
uriantly, still he is upon as an inferior; the 
curse of destiny of caste, is his so long as he re- 

midst of the Anglo-Saxon 


i 
+3 Z 
ides 


ultimately crushed out the latter, and in 
there is not an instance in which the latter ad 
ced to an equality with the former. 

Where two races exist together as superior, and 


of the couatry of the former—a separation must 
take place, so that each, in their own peculiar way 
may develop a national character by means of a 
separate national existence. 

[tis strange to hear men talk of their opposition 
to the Colonization Society, through motives of hu- 
manity, or that men should connect the idea of 
philanthropy with that of keeping the African in 
our midst. 

In discussing this subject, our ideas should be 
practical, our premises tenable—our conclusions ia 
accordance with the propriety and relation of 
things. We must not quarrel with koown fixed 
laws that govern the relations and destinies of men, 
- = advantage of those laws for the benefit 

all. 

If the is degraded in our midst—is looked 
upon as an inferior, even in his very best condition 
—if amid all his efforts to rise, public prejudice 
keeps bim dowa, and in consequence of that preju- 
dice, he cannot advance to an equality with our 
race, what then does plain common sense teach us 
as best fitting for him—to remain among us and con- 
tinue to be an inferior, or to go out from our midst 
to some place where his talents and efforts may ex- 
alt bis condition? There is such a thing as nation- 
ality, and that is de by each race of men, in a 
we Te wy ——— Give to the aa 
op ty to develop nationalit 
own people, and they rise in the scale of 
etesie exdinher, cod pemsvemat ot 

ents, , verance, 
the first stations in ile tll e command 
—— and abroad. la bem ay Hy 
prejudice operates to obliterate 
lions, or to stifle indulged Men, amid 
own race, can climb the of ambition una 
by prejudice—they may advance to empire, 
wield asceptre, commanding the admiration of the 


world, 
this rational and truthful view of the 
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Com 
subject with the miserable idea of keeping the Af- 
rican here, a despised and a d and 
you have a fair solution of thé merits of the bill be- 


One gentleman preferred the “ Underground 
Railroad” to the Colonization Society, he thinks the 
principles of that organization to be far more conso- 
naot with humanity, than those of Colonization; I 
will not quarrel with tlemen about tastes; if 
they prefer underground transactions to such as are 
open, and honorable, they may do so; I, for one, 
prefer that system which takes the object of its so- 
licitude by the hand Aonestdy—which takes him in 
charge before the face of the world, and sustains 
and cares for him through all his after life, Does 
the Und Railroad do this? 

It is one thing to set the slave free, and quite an- 
other thing to put him in a position ia which he can 
advance to an equality with those around him ; this 
is the difference between the Underground Railroad 
and Colonization, 

In view of the disabilities under which the Afri- 
can race labored in our midst, the true philanthro- 
pist saw the necessity of a separation, and for that 
end ized the oo! The ob- 
jects of this Society have met the al approval 
of on mee th t our ~_— coun- 

» opposition from such w views, 
rer honest, were eatirely impracticable. 

The Colonization Society to convey such 
of the African race of the North as are willing 
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Since the ization of the Society, a 
has been established Oe SS oe 
fulfilled the most sanguine expectations 
and the colonists have advanced in 
arts, in all the industrial pursuits of 
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citizens, of the neigh tribes, 
world. That Government holds in check the un- 


tutored African within and without the colony. It 
has uced the savage mind an im of 
order, of responsibility, of and 





inferior, there must be an exodus of the latter out |! 
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THE PROVINCE OF ANGOLA. of the God of Abraham, and of Jesus Christ. 
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